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Art. I. — Synopsis of the Cruise of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition during the Years 1838, 1839, 1840, 
and 1841, delivered before the National Institute, by its 
Commander, Charles Wilkes, on the twentieth of 
June, 1842. 

It is now more than eleven months since the return of 
this important Expedition, freighted with results which jus- 
tified the utmost expectations of those who were concerned 
in fitting it out, or who felt an interest in its success ; and it 
is upwards of nine months since the interesting document, 
the title of which we have affixed to this article, has been 
before the public. It was prepared at the request of the 
Secretary of the Navy himself, after listening to the unpre- 
tending narrative of the chief events of his voyage, given 
by Mr. Wilkes before the National Institute at Washington, 
shortly after his return, and contains a succinct statement of 
the whole cruise of the Exploring Squadron, with a rapid 
sketch of the brilliant results obtained by the expedition. 
And yet this narrative of an achievement so honorable to the 
navy, so useful to the commerce and navigation of the coun- 
try, so creditable to its projectors, and so beneficial to sci- 
ence, has excited less of public attention in the United 
States than any of the hundred tales of misery and crime 
which daily occupy the columns of our papers in all their 
disgusting details. The results of this expedition will be 
the first contribution to science offered to the world by the 
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government of the United States, and we will venture to 
say, for we have carefully examined them, that they are 
worthy of the nation that presents them. In the peaceful pur- 
suits of science, as in all the great attributes of a warlike 
marine, our navy has, to say the least, entered into honora- 
ble competition with the navies of the great maritime nations 
of Europe. 

Why is it, then, that the commanders of similar expedi- 
tions, so frequently despatched by those powers, are, in all 
cases, rewarded by the thanks and honors of their sovereign, 
and their toils and sufferings amply repaid by the sympathy 
and applause of their fellow countrymen, while the officers 
of this expedition, who have toiled and suffered as much, 
and succeeded to the full as well, have been neglected, and 
even persecuted, since their return home ? We are unwilling 
to consider this conduct of the government and people of 
the United States as a fresh illustration of the common say- 
ing, that Republics are always ungrateful. We are rather 
inclined to believe, that it has arisen from unfounded preju- 
dices that prevail respecting the character and conduct of 
the accomplished officers who commanded the two ships, 
and with regard to the circumstances attending the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wilkes, who is only a lieutenant in the navy, 
to so high and important a command. He was, as he says 
himself, accused of manoeuvring at Washington to obtain 
this command ; an accusation which he fully disproves, by the 
united testimony of all who had any concern in fitting out the 
expedition. No blame, therefore, ought to be attached to 
him for accepting an honorable appointment, when it was 
tendered to him by his superiors, without any solicitation on 
his part. Whatever obloquy attaches to this selection must 
be cast upon the appointing power alone. Mr. Poinsett, in' 
reply to the interrogatory of Mr. Wilkes on this subject, 
expressly says ; — " It (the appointment) was conferred 
upon you by the President, on my recommendation, given 
without any solicitation whatever, and before you, or any 
person connected with you, could have been aware of my 
intention to propose you for this service." He who was 
then Secretary of War is, therefore, the only person respon- 
sible for this recommendation, and, in truth, for the selection 
of Mr. Wilkes for this command. This officer himself 
stands acquitted of all participation in the insult, as it has 
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been termed, offered to his superiors in rank in the service. 
He is guilty only of having accepted a command, which he 
fully understood involved great responsibility, and must be 
attended with disgrace, if he failed to meet the high expec- 
tations entertained by the public of the results of this expe- 
dition. But what young officer, who felt himself equal to 
the task, would have declined this distinguished service ? 
We ask, in all candor, whether, if he had done so, he would 
have been worthy of the rank which he bore, or of the navy 
in which he was reared ? 

Let us say one word on the principle of selecting officers 
for a particular service without regard to their rank, 
before we explain the circumstances which led to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Wilkes. It has become necessary to dis- 
cuss it, because even the younger officers have been clamor- 
ous against this exercise of a necessary privilege of govern- 
ment. We regard the occasional exercise of this privilege 
as in a high degree beneficial to the army and navy ; and, to 
the honor of the former service, it is to be noted, that no ob- 
jection has ever been made by its officers to the means of 
distinction being placed in the hands of one of their number 
who was their subordinate in rank ; but they have rejoiced in 
successes gained by persons in any station, which added lustre 
to their branch of the service. If this principle is to be 
abandoned, there is no incentive left . to the junior offi- 
cers. They may neglect the studies connected with their 
profession, stay on shore when they can, perform their 
duties carelessly, and still be sure of the only reward they 
can ever look forward to, — slow, but certain, promotion. 
No hope or expectation is to be entertained, that they may 
be one day chosen to execute some hardy enterprise, which 
may illustrate their names, and confer honor on the service 
to which they belong. They are to be doomed to insignifi- 
cance, and, therefore, it matters not whether they become 
accomplished officers or not. Woe to the country where 
such ideas prevail among those who are charged with its de- 
fence ! On the other hand, is the government to be reduced 
to the necessity of employing an officer on all occasions and 
emergencies, even the most important and critical, because 
he is of the prescribed rank, and stands foremost on the list, 
however incapable and inefficient he may be ? Surely, no 
one will advocate a system which might, and, indeed, ne- 
cessarily would, insure defeat and disgrace. 
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In order that the motives may be properly understood, 
which led to the departure from the ordinary rules of service 
on this occasion, it will be necessary briefly to advert to the 
circumstances in which the expedition was placed by the 
resignation of Capt. T. Ap Catesby Jones, who had been 
appointed to the command by President Jackson, and to the 
causes which compelled President Van Buren to intrust the 
completion of its outfit, and the task of getting it to sea, to 
the Secretary of War. Under the direction of Captain 
Jones, three vessels, a ship and two brigs, had been con- 
structed for the express purposes of this expedition, a small 
schooner purchased, and a frigate, the Macedonian, com- 
pletely fitted for the cruise. The public were anxiously 
waiting the departure of the squadron, which was assembled 
at New York ; indeed, they were becoming clamorous at the 
delay ; when suddenly it was announced, that Captain Jones 
had resigned. Of the correspondence between this officer 
and the Secretary of the Navy, it is foreign from our purpose 
to speak, except to observe, that it exhibits throughout,. a want 
of that respectful courtesy which ought to characterize ex- 
pressions addressed by a junior to a superior officer. 

And here we must remark, that it is too common a fault 
with the junior officers in our navy to treat their superiors 
with disrespect, — not always in a manner which would sub- 
ject them to a court-martial, although instances of this kind 
are of too frequent occurrence, — but with a taunting manner, 
calculated to irritate, and to discredit their commander with 
his subordinates, and thereby to undermine and destroy the 
strict discipline which is required on board a vessel of war, 
in order to render the service safe and efficient. We will 
venture to assert, that such conduct as has been brought to 
light in the trial of Commodore Elliot, and in some court- 
martials recently held, was never witnessed in any other 
naval service in the world. Not so were reared the gallant 
officers who gave our navy the standing it now has among 
the nations of the earth. And we say it in no unkind spirit 
towards the younger officers of our service, that they are 
preparing for themselves a period of suffering and bitter 
humiliation. They too must, in the natural course of events, 
be called to the command of squadrons, and to lead our 
ships into distant seas, and on hazardous enterprises ; and, if 
something be not done to check this spirit of insubordination, 
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they too are destined to experience the care, anxiety, and 
mortification, which attend a commander whose inferiors 
treat him with inattention, and covert or open disrespect. 

But we return to the proper subject of this article, from 
which we have been led by an anxious desire to see main- 
tained, not only the high and chivalrous spirit, but the char- 
acter for discipline, acquired by our navy in its infancy, and 
so gallantly and successfully sustained until the close of the 
last war. Captain Jones's resignation renewed the difficul- 
ties of the Secretary of the Navy. He found a large squad- 
ron manned and equipped for sea, with a corps of scientific 
men selected to accompany it, more numerous than had ever 
accompanied any naval or military expedition, except, per- 
haps, the French, when they invaded Egypt under Bona- 
parte, and incumbered with a mass of materials collected by 
these savans, for which it was difficult to find stowage. The 
first care of Mr. Dickerson was, to find a commander to 
replace Captain Jones, and, with great judgment, he se- 
lected for that purpose, first, Captain Shubrick, and next, Cap- 
tain Perry ; but, as both these officers declined the undertak- 
ing, and as it had been considered proper not to order any offi- 
cer to this squadron, but to cause the services to be voluntarily 
rendered, their excuses were accepted. Every thing relat- 
ing to the squadron appeared to be brought to a stand by 
their refusal. The public clamor against the delay increased, 
and at length Congress began to notice it, and to call for in- 
formation. At this period, Mr. Dickerson was taken ill ; 
and President Van Buren, aware of the deep interest felt 
by Congress, and by the nation at large, in the success of 
this great national enterprise, solicited Mr. Poinsett, at that 
time Secretary of War, to take charge of its further outfit, 
and to send it to sea. Mr. Poinsett yielded to Mr. Van 
Buren's wishes, at a moment when the duties of his own 
office were both complicated and arduous ; and, calling to 
his aid the experienced and accomplished officers then com- 
posing the Navy Board at Washington, set seriously to work 
to examine the materiel of the squadron destined for this im- 
portant service. 

It was at once found, that the vessels selected were unfit 
for a voyage of exploration and discovery. It was the 
unanimous opinion of those officers, that the Macedonian 
drew too much water to venture upon an unknown coast, and 
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to assist in the survey of bays and harbours ; nor was a 
frigate of her size considered a proper vessel for such an 
expedition, as her loss would have terminated the voyage, 
and thus defeated the great object that the government had in 
view. For these, and other reasons, not necessary to be 
enumerated here, it was thought expedient to reject this ves- 
sel. On repeated trials at sea, the two brigs, which had been 
constructed for this especial use, were found destitute of 
the ordinary sailing qualities of our common merchantmen, 
and they were necessarily turned over for other service. 
The schooner likewise proved unseaworthy, and the only 
one of the vessels which could be retained, was the store- 
ship Relief; and it would have been much more advanta- 
geous to the service, if she too had been abandoned. Mr. 
Wilkes says, in page 9 of his Synopsis, — " The Relief 
store-ship, the only one that belonged to the former squad- 
ron, in consequence of her dull sailing, was found but ill 
adapted to cooperate with the rest." It appears, that, after 
meeting with a series of disasters, and occasioning great de- 
lay to the expedition while in the South Pacific, she was 
ordered home, and has been since converted into a receiv- 
ing-ship. 

The absolute necessity for remodelling the squadron 
having been acknowledged by the Navy Commissioners, an 
inquiry was instituted into the means of doing so, and it was 
soon discovered, that the liberal appropriations made by 
Congress, for fitting out this expedition, were exhausted. 
There was no alternative, but to employ vessels already 
in the service, and to fit them out with the funds at the dis- 
position of the navy department for that purpose. The sloops 
of war Vincennes and Peacock, and the brig Porpoise, were 
chosen for this purpose, and two pilot boats, the Sea Gull 
and Flying Fish, were added, which, with the Relief store- 
ship, constituted the squadron as it was finally organized. 

This selection of vessels being made, that of a command- 
er claimed the attention of the Secretary. He believed 
that Captain Gregory, from his known character for enter- 
prise and seamanship, and from the qualities which he had ex- 
hibited on former occasions, would prove in many respects a 
proper choice, and the command was accordingly offered to 
him. At first, he assented, but subsequently declined the hon- 
orable and responsible command. Captain Smith, of Massa- 
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chusetts, was then applied to, and, after some hesitation, he 
repaired to Washington to make himself acquainted with the 
details of the service on which he was about to engage. 
When these were explained to him, he very frankly said, 
that there was one portion of the duty expected from the 
commander of this expedition which he could not perform, 
nor would he accept the command, unless some scientific 
officer were assigned to this duty, and appointed to one of 
the ships. For this object, he designated Lieutenant Wilkes, 
who was accordingly ordered to Washington from the coast 
of Georgia, where he was engaged on a survey. On being 
informed of the wishes of Captain Smith, Lieutenant Wilkes 
at once availed himself of the privilege granted to officers 
invited to serve in the squadron, and declined acting in the 
capacity in which it was proposed to employ him. Captain 
Smith was requested to designate some other junior officer, 
equally capable of performing this duty to his satisfaction ; 
but, repeating his wish to be permitted to withdraw from the 
command, if Mr. Wilkes persisted in his refusal to accom- 
pany him as the scientific officer of the squadron, he was 
allowed to return to his post at Charlestown. 

At this period, the idea of appointing Lieutenant Wilkes 
to the command first suggested itself to the gentleman charged 
with the superintendence of this expedition. He was con- 
fessedly a good seaman and navigator, and was one of the 
few officers who possessed the requisite scientific attainments 
to qualify them for carrying out the views of the govern- 
ment in despatching this expedition, and fulfilling the ex- 
pectations of the scientific world. For it is to be recollect- 
ed, that the intention of the United States to fit out and 
despatch an exploring squadron had been long announced ; 
and that both France and England were on the point of 
sending out squadrons for like purposes, to be commanded 
by experienced and accomplished officers ; and that the honor 
of the country, as well as the credit of the navy, was deep- 
ly concerned in the success of the expedition. Those great 
maritime powers, in their choice of officers for such com- 
mands, had never confined their views to station and rank ; 
but, in every case, they had selected junior officers, of suffi- 
cient scientific attainments, and fitting qualifications. Cap- 
tain Cook was not even a commissioned officer. He was 
master on board a man-of-war, and received a commission 
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of lieutenant, to enable him to command the other officers 
placed under him. There were abundant- precedents to 
justify the appointment of a junior officer to this service ; 
and die Secretary of the Navy exhibited a letter, which he 
had received from our own Bowditch, in which that distin- 
guished man bore ample testimony to the capacity and scien- 
tific attainments of Mr. Wilkes. It was not until after his 
appointment had been sanctioned by the President, that any 
one of the older officers offered their services to command 
the exploring squadron. Five post-captains had been so- 
licited to accept the command, and had either resigned after 
assuming it for a short period, or had declined it altogether ; 
and no one had volunteered until the squadron was finally 
organized under the command of Lieutenant Wilkes, when 
Captain Kennon and Commander Aulick offered their ser- 
vices. Mr. Wilkes selected Lieutenant Hudson as his 
second ; but that officer refused to serve under a lieu- 
tenant lower on the list than himself. This difficulty was at 
length overcome by the expedition being divested of all 
military character by a general order issued through the navy 
department, and by the judicious advice of some of the 
older officers. 

These preliminaries being settled, the completion of the 
outfit went on with spirit. The scientific corps was reduced 
from thirty-two to eight persons, and some of their duties 
were assigned to the senior and junior officers. A mass of 
cumbersome materials, provided by the corps to preserve 
their collections, and which would have required an addition- 
al vessel of transport, was thrown aside. After Mr. Paul- 
ding took charge of the navy department, Mr. Poinsett, 
having drawn up the general instructions under which the 
expedition was to proceed, resigned its further management 
, into the hands of that officer. The Secretary of War, 
however, was responsible for the appointment of the offi- 
cers, the final organization of the squadron, and, in a great 
measure, for the results of the expedition. We now pro- 
ceed to show, from the pamphlet before us, what these re- 
sults have been, and how we believe they will appear to 
others, whenever they are published. 

The instructions were, in the first place, " To determine 
the existence of all doubtful islands and shoals in their track, 
and to discover and accurately fix the position of those 
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which lie in or near that pursued by our merchant vessels in 
that quarter, and which may hitherto have escaped the ob- 
servation of scientific navigators." 

To examine the supposed position of doubtful islands and 
shoals, the following method was pursued ; " When arrived 
within a short distance of the localities, as they appeared on 
the charts, and in their latitude, a course was shaped to run 
over their position, the ships being spread out from three to 
five miles apart, and with lookouts at the mast-heads. Thus 
a space of twenty miles in latitude, and from fifty to sixty 
miles in longitude, was carefully passed over." It was ascer- 
tained, that several shoals and rocks, which were marked on 
the charts, did not exist ; while some were found as de- 
scribed, and others, not previously known, were discovered. 
In this manner, a great service has been rendered to naviga- 
tion, by sweeping imaginary dangers from the path of the 
mariner, and pointing out such as are real. 

In pursuance of the latter portion of the instructions, the 
Antarctic Continent, from 160° to 97° east longitude, has 
been discovered ) and, notwithstanding the singular efforts, 
that have been made to deprive our navy and country, of the 
honor of this discovery, we have no doubt, that, when all 
the facts, which we have examined, come to be spread be- 
fore the public, every impartial observer will accord the 
priority of this discovery to our squadron. Several small 
islands and dangerous reefs were discovered ; and, among 
the former, one by the commander of the Peacock, where 
the natives had never seen any white men before. " The 
explorations of the squadron," says Mr. Wilkes, " must 
prove of great value to the whalers and their interests, not 
only in diminishing the dangers which beset their paths, by 
furnishing charts and sailing directions, but in opening new 
grounds for their fisheries, and affording the necessary infor- 
mation respecting places where they can obtain refresh- 
ments and supplies, and making arrangements at the differ- 
ent groups for affording them protection." 

The hydrographic part of the results of this voyage will 
be full of interest and instruction. One hundred and eighty 
charts are now ready for the engraver, and Mr. Wilkes 
thinks there will probably be as many more, when the sur- 
veys are plotted of all the islands, harbours, shoals, and 
reefs, that have been examined. Sailing directions are to 
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accompany these charts, with views of all the headlands, 
entrances to harbours, &c. These are, for the most part, 
new ; for the examinations and surveys were confined to 
new ground, " unless there was reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of previous surveys." 

In further pursuance of instructions, the coast of Califor- 
nia and the Northwest Coast were fully examined, and ob- 
servations made within our own territory (Oregon) , which the 
Secretary of the Navy declared to be an equivalent for all 
the expense incurred by the expedition. The Sooloo Sea 
was passed through, " in order (say the instructions) to de- 
termine, if there is a safe route through it, which will shorten 
the passage of our vessels, during the contrary monsoons, to 
and from China." Lieutenant Wilkes says ; 

" Perhaps no portion of the route passed over in the cruise 
was found so erroneously laid down in the charts as this. More 
discoveries and corrections have been made in this locality than 
in any other portion of our work of equal extent. The entrance 
of the Sooloo Sea, south of the Island of Mindoro, which I have 
called the Straits of Mindoro, was very inaccurately laid down ; 
many islands were omitted entirely, and others badly placed 
with their attendant shoals. This entrance was examined and 
surveyed, and the route found to be safe and practicable with 
ordinary care. Thence we proceeded down the coast of Panay 
to the Straits of Basilan ; thence to the Island of Sooloo, and 
anchored in the Soong Eoads, where we had communication 
with the Sultan of Sooloo, and received from him a stipulation 
in writing, to protect the lives and property of our countrymen 
in case of shipwreck, and the terms on which he would receive 
our vessels and their cargoes. Many corrections were made in 
the charts of this group. From Sooloo, we passed to the west- 
ern entrance of this sea. The Strait of Balabac was examined, 
and a chart made of its entrance, which will much facilitate our 
navigation to China and the Philippine Islands during the contrary 
monsoon, instead of passing through the Palawan passage, at all 
times a dangerous one: Sailing directions have been prepared 
for this route." 

Data for geographical maps of the Islands have been ob- 
tained, and many valuable maps will be among the results of 
this expedition. We have seen those which are in course 
of preparation, and can bear testimony to the excellence of 
their execution. " There are over two thousand sheets of 
drawings, paintings, and sketches, embracing the various de- 
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partments of natural history, and including portraits and cos- 
tumes." These drawings, also, we have examined with 
great pleasure, and find that they are executed in a manner 
highly creditable to the artists, Messrs. Drayton and Agate. 

Although the primary object of the expedition was con- 
sidered to be the promotion of the great interests of naviga- 
tion and commerce, still, the officers were instructed to 
profit by all occasions to extend the boundaries of science, 
and to acquire useful information, and, for that purpose 
several scientific gentlemen accompanied the expedition, 
to make observations in the departments of Philology, Zool- 
ogy, Geology, and Botany ; while those of Astronomy, Hy- 
drography, Geography, the science of Terrestrial Magnet- 
ism, Meteorology, and Physics, were confided to the com- 
mander, and the other officers of the navy. The results 
will show that this distribution of duties was judicious, and 
fully justify the liberal policy of the government in fitting 
out this expedition. 

Mr. Wilkes, in his " Synopsis," says ; " In Botany, ten 
thousand species have been obtained, and from three to five 
specimens of each brought home in a dried state." One 
hundred specimens of living plants have been brought home 
in cases. Sections of stems and specimens of wood have 
been collected and preserved ; and the National Institute, 
ever since its first organization, has been distributing the 
seeds of flowers, trees, and vegetables, sent home at differ- 
ent times by the gentlemen engaged in the expedition. 
Geographical Botany, both Terrestrial and Marine, has 
been particularly attended to, and the observations afford 
most interesting results relative to the distribution of plants 
over the globe. A beautiful collection of drawings in the 
botanical department has been made by Mr. Agate. For 
the truth of these statements, we can vouch from personal 
inspection. 

In the Geological and Mineralogical departments, much 
industry and research have been shown. In an examination 
of various countries visited, drawings have been made of 
all remarkable geological phenomena, and specimens of min- 
erals and fossils obtained. These are deposited in the Mu- 
seum of the Institute, and are extremely interesting and 
valuable. About eleven hundred species of Crustacea have 
been figured ; many of them are microscopic, and rarely 
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has the zoologist had such an opportunity to delineate them 
from life. Results of the highest interest may be expected 
from the extensive field opened to the labors of the philolo- 
gist ; and some important facts have been ascertained rela- 
tive to the physical history of man, which could only have 
been obtained in the course of such a voyage. The very 
extensive collections in every department of Natural His- 
tory, now exhibiting in the halls of the National Institute at 
Washington, bear abundant testimony to the zeal, industry, 
and ability of Messrs. Pickering, Peale, Dana, Rich, and 
Couthoy, naturalists, of Messrs. Drayton and Agate, art- 
ists, and of Mr. Brackenridge, horticulturist, of the expedi- 
tion. 

Of the labors of the naval officers, we cannot speak too 
highly. Mr. Wilkes says ; "At all important points of 
the cruise, an observatory was established, and the longitude 
determined by culminating stars, in connexion with similar 
observations at Cambridge (Massachusetts) University, by 
Mr. Bond, and at Washington, by Lieutenant Gillis." This 
was done by order, and at the expense, of government. 
Every opportunity was taken to determine the true position 
of islands, reefs, &c, by observations made on shore. Of 
their labors in Hydrography, we have already spoken ; they 
were extensive, and the constant aim appears to have been to 
obtain useful results. 

In Magnetism, observations were made at fifty-seven sta- 
tions, for dip and intensity ; and, at every point where the 
vessels remained a sufficient time, for diurnal variation. 
The dif^ was frequently observed at sea, due care being 
taken during the observations, that the ship's head should be 
turned in the proper direction. The observations for inten- 
sity failed for want of a proper instrument, that of Fox. 
Observations for variation were taken twice a day, and, at 
all the islands that afforded suitable positions for results in 
this department, the instruments were carried on shore, and 
observations made for dip and intensity. 

" Forthe determination of the Southern Magnetic Pole, observa- 
tions were made from 35° easterly variation to 59° westerly, be- 
tween the longitudes of 97° and 1 65° east, nearly on the same 
parallel of latitude, which will give numerous convergent lines 
through that space for its determination. Our greatest dip was 
87° 30'. The summit of Mouna Roa, thirteen thousand four 
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hundred feet above the level of the sea, was among the magnetic 
stations. The pendulums were swung at six stations, one of 
them at the summit of Mouna Roa, and another at its base. 

"Full meteorological journals were kept during the whole cruise. 
When in port, thermometers were sunk, and the temperature of 
springs, wells, and caves, taken for the mean temperature of the 
climate. The epochs for the periodical meteors in August and 
November were attentively watched, in each quarter of the 
heavens, by four observers at a time. Many observations were 
made on the Zodiacal Lights ; and the Aurora Australis was fre- 
quently observed. 

" Numerous experiments were made to get some idea of the 
depth to which the solar light penetrates the ocean. Tidal ob- 
servations were made, and much interesting information obtained 
relative to the sudden flux and reflux of the sea among the 
South-Sea Islands. 

" The temperature of the ocean, at various depths, was fre- 
quently ascertained ; and daily experiments made, during the 
voyage home from the East Indies, at one hundred fathoms, 
gave some interesting results. Under the line, a stratum of 
water was passed over, twenty-three degrees colder than at the 
surface, and ten degrees colder than at the north or south of it, 
of about two hundred miles in width ; giving rise to the belief, 
that there exists a submarine river flowing down the coasts of 
Europe and Africa, and obeying the same laws that govern the 
atmospheric currents. , 

" Refractions, halos, and parhelia were noted, together with 
the circumstances of their appearance, including the state of the 
barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer, and sketches were 
made. 

" The limits of the trades, the variable and the periodical 
winds, were carefully looked to, together with their direction and 
force. 

" The currents of the ocean were often tried by the current 
log, particularly on the several coasts visited. On that of New 
Holland, a current was perceived, which the temperature will 
readily point out, between Sydney and Van Diemen's Land. 
This current runs, at times, with great strength, and, according 
to the season of the year, is found at different distances from the 
land." 

We have thus sketched, briefly and hastily, some of the 
most important results of this voyage, obtained by the un- 
ceasing diligence and well directed zeal of the commander, 
officers, and scientific corps of the squadron. It furnishes, 
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in our opinion, abundant cause of gratulation and triumph, 
that, in this attempt, we have accomplished so much for 
commerce, navigation, and science, and that this first con- 
tribution, offered by the government of the United States to 
the scientific world, has been rendered worthy of a great 
people. 

We regret that there should have been any unnecessary 
delay in preparing for the press the manuscript notes of the 
gentlemen concerned in this labor ; and still more, that an 
effort had not been made, at an earlier period, to publish a 
new chart of the Pacific Ocean, comprehending all the dis- 
coveries made by our enterprising navigators. We hope 
this will be shortly done. 

As we desire to keep clear of politics, and to avoid even 
the appearance of criticising the measures of the existing 
government, we will not enter upon the subject of the court- 
martials, which followed the return of the squadron ; but con- 
tent ourselves with the remark, that the executive officers of 
the government at Washington ought to consider themselves 
in the light of grand-jurors, bound to examine into the char- 
acter of the charges preferred against an officer, and the na- 
ture of the evidence ; and not to order a court, in order merely 
to gratify the resentment of the accuser, although there may be 
but little apparent cause for a formal investigation. While on 
this subject, we must be allowed to mention another grievous 
abuse, into which the navy department has fallen. We mean 
the appointment of able and distinguished lawyers to be 
judge-advocates ; thus compelling the accused, whatever may 
be his circumstances, to employ the best counsel to be had in 
the place where the trial is held, or to obtain legal aid from 
other cities, at still greater expense. This proceeding 
usually creates a struggle between two members of the bar, 
thereby enlisting feelings which too often convert the judge- 
advocate into the prosecuting attorney. If this practice be 
continued, the discipline of the navy will be destroyed. If 
a superior officer is liable to be tried on frivolous charges 
brought against him by a junior, and exposed to ruinous ex- 
penses, whatever may be the result of the trial, the disci- 
pline of the service will be made to yield to the dread of such 
an unequal measure of justice, and the gravest faults will re- 
main unrebuked. 



